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OBJECT OF TILE WOMAN’S PARTY 


Nhe object of this organization shall be 

lo secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Seuate Jolut Resolution Number 62) 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
lutroduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GeRALD P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by KEPRNSENTATIVE Freperick W. MagrapDy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
Congress Must Act 


BILL to permit the return to the United States of Lillian Larsh, 

American-born woman who was deported from her native city of 

Detroit to Canada, will be introduced in the forthcoming session of 
Congress by Representative Albert Johnson of Washington, chairman of the 
House of Representatives Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

This assurance was given by Representative Johnson recently to Mrs. Max 
Rotter of Wisconsin, who has been in Washington actively investigating on 
behalf of the National Woman’s Party the deportation of Mrs. Larsh and her 
little girls. 

The National Woman’s Party has protested vigorously against this deporta- 
tion of an American-born woman, hurried destitute across the border with 
her helpless family. 

Mrs. Larsh was not informed that she could apply to regain her United 
States citizenship, lost, according to the old law, upon her marriage to a 
Canadian who has since died. Her deportation is a harsh and inhumane 
insistence upon a technicality. Newspaper headlines announced to the world 
a few days ago that Al Capone could not be deported because he was born in 
the United States. American birth is enough in the case of a racketeer; but 
it is not enough to save an American woman, the mother of four children, 
from being deported from the city of her birth. 

It appears that a special Act of Congress will be necessary to enable 
Mrs. Larsh to come back. It is this act which Mr. Johnson humanely agrees 
to sponsor. Yet it is obvious that it will be an expensive and tedious pro- 
cedure to pass a special Act of Congress every time such a case comes up. 

The National Woman’s Party is demanding that no American-born woman 
ever be deported in the future; and that an American-born woman who has 
lost her citizenship, according to the old law upon marriage, shall have the 
right to regain it by simply declaring her wish to do so before a consular or 
diplomatic representative of the United States. 


Protecting Women’s Morals 


CCORDING to the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
r.% of Labor, a study made of figures secured from several branches of the 
New York State Employment Bureau shows that wage levels for 
women workers in New York have declined sharply since 1929. Wages for 
domestic workers are believed to have suffered the greatest drop, the 1929 
range for a domestic in the home of the employer running from $40 to $70 a 
month and the present wage from $15 to $55 a month. Clerical workers have 
had to adjust budgets to meet decreased salaries. Stenographers in particular 
have watched a $15 beginner’s wage and one of $35 for an expert drop to $9 
and $20, respectively. In restaurants only cashiers seem to have met with 
wage cuts, receiving $18 a week at present in lieu of $23 a week a year ago. 

New York State is one of the banner States of the Union so far as the 
“protection” of women in industry is concerned. Women cannot legally work 
at night, for pay, in many occupations in New York State; they can only work 
a certain number of hours even in the daytime. 

Welfare legislation has in many instances made women a liability, or even 
an impossibility, to the employers in New York State, with the result that 
women have returned to their erstwhile sphere—the home—and have glutted 
the market of domestic service. 

Think of it, a drop in two years from a minimum of $40 a month for a 
woman servant to $15 a month! Figures like that talk and they tell us 
something. 

They tell us, first, that women pay, in good hard cash, for protective legis- 
lation. Second, that protective legislation does not protect when it is directed 
toward women only, for the woman who is forbidden by law to work at night 
as waitress in a public restaurant, when trays are lightest and tips heaviest, 
may be forced to accept domestic employment in the home of somebody else, 
and then she has no control of her hours. 

Women are driven out of the so-called “gainful occupations” by no-night- 
work laws, hours laws, and so on. They take refuge in the home, for bed and 
board and $15 a month, as domestic servants. And then? 

Studies show that the great body of prostitution is recruited from domestic 
servants. A woman cannot live, really live, these days, on $15 a month, and 
yet no-night-work laws are designed to protect women’s morals! 

It is characteristic that New York State, the banner State for the pro- 
tectionists, should regard prostitution, legally, as an offense of the female only. 
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Ruth Hale to Lead Banquet 


R newspaper woman, will be toast- 
which is to be the brilliant event of the 
conference of National Woman’s Party 
workers to be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 30-31. 

Other speakers will include: 


Fleta Campbell Springer, novelist and 
O. Henry short story prize winner; 


Abbie Scott Baker, whose charm, bril- 
liance, and conviction have long been im- 
portant factors in the Feminist move- 
ment ; 


Rebecca Greathouse, assistant United 
States attorney of the District of Co- 
lumbia ; 

Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, executive sec- 
retary of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women; 


Government 


States, supported by the taxes of 
American working women who seek 
industrial equality as well as by the taxes 
of men and of persons who do not believe 
in equality, is sending Mary Anderson, 
chief of the Women’s Bureau of the 


B HE Government of the United 


United States Department of Labor, to 


defend unequal labor conventions at 
Geneva. 

The Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, issued the following statement on 
May 12: 

“The Secretary of Labor announces that 
he has asked Miss Mary Anderson, Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, to attend the inter- 
national Labor Conference May 28, in 
Geneva. Miss Anderson, who is an au- 
thority on problems pertaining to wage- 
earning women, is sailing today. 

“The Department of Labor is particu- 
larly interested in the conference because 
of the proposed partial revision of the 
Washington Night Work Convention, the 
Secretary stated. 


“As it stands, this convention covers 


all public and private industrial under- 
takings and prohibits the employment of 
women between the hours of 10 P. M. and 
5 A. M., with two exceptions applying to 
emergencies and raw materials. The con- 
vention has been ratified by 19 of the 
o> members of the International Labor 
Organization, and recommended in nine 
other member countries for approval by 
national authorities. 

“In response to requests from several 
countries in which it is claimed the carry- 
ing out of the convention has met with 
certain difficulties, the governing body of 
the International Labor Office has decided 
to place upon the agenda of the coming 


UTH HALE, Feminist, writer, and 


mistress at the dinner on May 30, 


Roma Hawkins, of Boston, who has 
shown great executive ability in organ- 
izing the jury service test case in Massa- 
chusetts and has delivered twelve Wom- 
an’s Party radio talks this spring; 

Nina Allender, artist and member of 
the National Council. 


HE Round Table on Publicity on Sun- 

day, May 31, at 10.30 A. M., with 
Ruth Hudnut presiding, promises to be 
another unusual and very valuable fea- 
ture of the conference. In addition to 
speakers already announced, the subject 
of publicity will be fully presented by 
some of the leading newspaper corre- 
spondents of the country. Bess Furman 
of the Associated Press will speak on 
“What We Do Not Want in Press Hand- 
outs,” with some horrible examples 
gleaned from recent stories sent in to 


her desk (none, we hope, from the Wom- 
an’s Party!); Winifred Mallon, of the 
New York Times, will discuss “What the 
Big Out-of-Town Newspaper Wants to 
Know.” Martha Strayer of the Washing- 
ton Daily News, president of the Woman’s 
National Press Club, will speak on 
“Stories That Should Go Into the News 
Columns”; Ruth Jones, society editor of 
the Washington Herald, will explain 
“What Should and Should not be Sent 
to the Society Page.” It is to be supposed 
that these talks will furnish that ounce 
of prevention which may prevent a ton 
of wastebasket. 

Clara Rotter, who has just graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin, and 
Rozelle Lee, undergraduate at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, have arrived at Alva 
Belmont House and are assisting actively 
with conference preparations. 


Officials to Defend Inequality 


conference in Geneva a partial revision of 
the night work convention through two 
amendments to be voted upon. The first 
of these specifies that the convention does 
not apply to persons engaged in super- 
vision of management who do not ordi- 
narily perform manual work. The second 


authorizes members of the organization to 


substitute for the present prohibited 
period (10 P. M. to 5 A. M.) that of 
11 P. M. to 6 A. M., in cases of exceptional 
circumstances affecting the workers in a 
particular industry or area, and after con- 
sultation of the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned. 


éé LTHOUGH the United States is 
not a member of the International 


Labor Organization, it takes a peculiar. 


interest in the whole situation pertaining 
to the Night Work Convention, according 
to the secretary. In the first place the con- 
vention was given birth on American soil, 
as the joint offspring of the First Inter- 
national Labor Conference and the First 
International Congress of Working Wom- 
en, meeting simultaneously in Washing- 
ton in 1919. Attending the Congress of 
Working Women were representatives 
from 19 countries, many of the delegates 
acting also as advisers to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. A night work 
resolution passed by the congress was for- 
warded to the conference with a petition 
for action upon it by that body. The 
Night Work Convention, which differed 
somewhat from the ,original resolution, 
was the result. “y 
“While the agenda for the 1931 con- 
ference limits the night work discussion 
to two points, no one knows what inter- 
pretations or developments may arise 
from this step or what subversive effects 


it may have in our country, the Secretary 
pointed out. The reopening of the con- 
vention is less dangerous for European 
nations, each of which can pass a single 
law to fit its own needs, than for the 
United States with its 48 States, necessi- 
tating 48 laws. 

“Another unique situation in this coun- 
try is the fact that through the Cotton 
Textile Institute, 83 per cent. of the tex- 
tile manufacturers have voted for the 
elimination of night work for women in 
the textile industry. As this is only a 
gentlemen’s agreement, a decided impetus 
to the breaking of this agreement might 
easily be given by a European movement 
to pull down through amendments any 
barriers against night work, particularly 
in the textile industry, the Secretary 
feels. In his opinion, therefore, it is im- 
portant for Miss Anderson, who has made 
a special study of this whole subject, to 
participate in the conference.” 


HE National Woman’s Party on May 
15 issued a statement attacking the ac- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor in sending a 
representative to the International Labor 
Convention, beginning May 18 in Geneva, 
to work for the continuance of an Inter- 
national Labor agreement which bars 
women from earning their living by night 
work. 
Muna Lee, director of national activi- 
ties of the National Woman’s Party said: 
“Women work at night because of the 
necessity of earning their bread. Only 
one-third of our States have laws pro- 
hibiting night work for women. On the 
other hand, two-thirds of our States leave 
night work open to women on the same 
terms as men, It is obvious, therefore, 
that the barring of women from night 
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work in the United States is a minority 
point of view. Yet, according to the press, 
Secretary Doak has just sent a repre- 
sentative to Geneva to work for this mi- 
nority opinion, upholding discriminations 
against working women. 

“The present administration has de- 
clared its stand for equality of oppor- 
tunity for men and women. The policies 
of the Department of Labor, however, are 
manifestly inconsistent with that stand. 
A few days ago this department deported 
a destitute American-born woman, widow 
of an alien. Now, in the face of world- 
wide economic stress, it lends its strength 
for the continuance or strengthening of a 
labor convention which throws women out 
of work. 

“The ultimate economic emancipation 
of women is inevitable; and certainly the 
United States should not be the nation 
which tries to prevent it.” 


CCORDING to a cable received at 

Woman’s Party Headquarters today 
from Alice Paul, founder of the National 
Woman’s Party, now in Geneva, women 
representing leading Feminist organiza- 
tions of many countries are gathering in 
that city in advance of the International 
Labor Conference. These women have 
brought memoranda from their different 
countries protesting against the barring 


of women from night employment. 

In response to protests from a number 
of nations against the night work con- 
vention, the International Labor Office 
has placed upon the agenda of the con- 
ference a partial revision of that conven- 
tion. Women’s organizations hope to 
convince the International Labor Office 
of the necessity of a complete revision, 
granting full industrial equality to wom- 
en so that they may be able to get and 
keep a job on equal terms with their male 
competitors. | 

Last September, Miss Paul led a depu- 
tation of women representing Feminist 
organizations of the United States and 
six other countries to Director Albert 
Thomas, of the International Labor Office, 
urging the necessity of according equal 
industrial rights to women in all conven- 
tions drawn up or revised under his direc- 
tion. 

A second deputation appeared before 
M. Fontaine, president of the governing 
body of the International Labor Office, 
and the vice-presidents, M. Lambert-Ribot 
and Mr. Poulton, in January, demanding 
a full revision of the night work conven- 
tion at this May conference. Memoranda 


to this effect were presented by delegates 


from Swedish Trade Unions and the 
Swedish Open Door Group; the Open 
Door Council of Great Britain; the 


Equal Rights 


“Union” and Feminist organizations of 
Denmark; the French Ligue pour les 
Droits des femmes; and the German Open 
Door. 

“We are in constant cable communica- 
tion with Miss Paul,” Miss Lee stated, 
“and feel that the International Labor 
Conference this month promises to take 
a great step forward in the economic 
emancipation of women.” 


ROTESTS against the announcement 

by the Department of Labor of its op- 
position to the adoption of a convention at 
the International Labor Conference at 
Geneva, which would permit women to 
hold night-work jobs on equal terms with 
men, is flaring up all over the country. 
Individuals and organizations have joined 
in the Woman’s Party demand that the 
United States stand for industrial equal- 
ity. The New York City Committee of 
the Woman’s Party sent the following 
telegram to Secretary of Labor Doak on 
May 15: 

“National Woman’s Party demands that 
the United States Government shall 
stand at International Labor Conference 
at Geneva for absolute equality between 
the sexes as regards the right to work at 
night or any other time. We respect- 
fully ask that the Labor Department dele- 
gates be instructed to that effect.” 


A Working Woman in Georgia 


vicinity in Georgia who illustrate 

so clearly what the National Wom- 
an’s Party stands for that I think I will 
mention them this week instead of writing 
about the textile group. 


A Georgia woman gave me a letter to 
Miss Jennie. I found her a woman ad- 
vanced in years but with a mentality 
quick to grasp every point; with a power 
of analysis and rapier like, yet deep and 
rich. After I had explained why I was 
in Georgia just now, and why the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party was the only group 
true to the great leaders who formulated 
the plan at Seneca Falls—that under no 
circumstances could we be diverted from 
the constitutional amendment which 
would lift us into real citizenship—she 
said: “Yet, I see it clearly! It is right. 
I had an experience myself which bears it 
out. Years ago I had a fine position teach- 
ing business education in a school. I was 
proud of my work, not only for myself 
but in its connection with women’s oppor- 
tunities. After classes had been trained 
which proved ability by securing and hold- 
ing good positions, I was called in one 
day and was asked for my resignation. 
Of course I wanted to know why, and the 
answer was that a man would give the 
place more prestige than a woman could.” 


Miss Jennie does not now teach in any 


T cictit are two women in the same 


By Josephine Casey 


Editor’s Note: This is the second of a series of 
articles by Miss Casey on conditions in the South 
as she has found them. Formerly an organizer for 
the American Federation of Labor, Miss Casey is 
now assisting the National Woman’s Party in its 
attempt to secure equal industrial opportunities for 
the Southern women textile operatives who have been 
thrown out of work by the textile manufacturers’ 
decision to eliminate women from night work. 


school, but pupils come to her; and while 
I was there I noticed the pupil present 
was an alert looking young man. 


HE other woman, also a teacher, is the 

famous Martha Berry, founder and 
first teacher in the Berry Schools. As every- 
one knows, the Berry Schools are to help 
boys and girls from the mountains and 
rural districts of the South who do not 
have sufficient means to attend any other 
school. Miss Berry gets help from other 
men and women, and she needs it; but the 
genius of Martha Berry continues to func- 
tion, even though the place has grown to 
a grand size and is so beautiful that every 
tourist should see it. It was inspired by 
a talk with Miss Berry herself. She spoke 
of the positions her pupils were able to 
hold after graduation. I liked this, for it 
shows that Martha Berry not only has a 
keen sense of beauty, as indicated by the 
early cabins which still are on the lovely 
campus, but she has marvelous common 
sense as well. When I came to the en- 


trance to the girls building, I looked at 
the inscription over the door. There was 
a shield on which was a cabin, a Bible, 
a lamp, and a plow, and over it the words, 
“Not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.” That plow on the coat of arms 
was not an idle symbol, for I was told 
each girl takes at least one year of agri- 
culture. A woman may choose to express 
herself that way, just as there are men 
who are more at home with sewing ma- 
chines, doing tailoring work, than they 
ever could be at farming. The main thing 
is to express natural talents as God has 
given them. 


When I returned to Rome, Georgia, I 
encountered a number of the Berry stu- 
dents on their way home for the summer 
vacation. They might all have been boys 
or all have been girls—the natural, easy, 
kindly attitude they had towards each 
other. The sight was refreshing. I 
thought of Miss Jennie and the old fogies 
who tried to hold back progress, and how 
she had kept her faith in women through 
it all; and then looking at the boys and 
girls from the Berry schools, I knew for 
a truth, “Lo, the harvest is here.” In the 
very neighborhood where Miss Jennie was 
sacrificed, her friend Miss Berry strug- 
gled, until today, because of her work, 
she is listed with those who have achieved 


greatness. 
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were hatched by protectionists at 

the beginning of the State legis- 
lative sessions of 1931 to take advantage 
of the unemployment situation and push 
through a 48-hour law for women in every 
State. 

Reports on the outcome of this drive 
are beginning to come in. Wage-earning 
women of California defeated the attempt 
to amend its 8-hour law for women to 
make it more rigid and to include every 
woman worker in its provisions, with ex- 
ception of nurses, cannery workers and 
domestic employees. The 48-hour bill for 
women was defeated by the New Jersey 
Legislature. 

The New York law passed in 1930 has 
never been generally enforced for the rea- 
son that it was not workable. The women 
affected by the law protested against its 
passage and were not consulted when 
amendments were drafted in 1931. These 
amendments were passed by the Legisla- 
ture but are so confusing that it will be 
impossible for factories and mercantile 


A CCORDING to press reports, plans 


Great Presidents HE American 


Memorialized people do well 

to memorialize the 
DONE, great men who have 
been President. A 
Caht}., bronze tablet has 
April 29, 1931. 


just been unveiled 
at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, by leaders of the National 
Woman’s Party, commemorating the in- 
auguration, in 1817, of James Monroe as 
fifth President of the United States. 

James Monroe was one of the most dis- 
tinguished and most useful fathers of this 
Republic. He participated in the discus- 
sions and deliberations prior to and at 
the time of the framing of the United 
States Constitution. He served his State 
and the new Nation in several important 
capacities. His administration as Presi- 
dent of the United States proved to be 
one of the happiest periods in American 
history. The cowntry was recovering 
from the War of 1812. Political party 
controversies were not running at high 
tide then, as they did two decades later 
when Andrew Jackson came to the Presi- 
dency. 

The administration of President Mon- 
roe goes into United States history as 
“an era of good feeling.” The voice of 


political clamor was low. The bitter con- 
tentions over slavery had not yet devel- 
oped full force. The rising Republic was 
expanding westward and building up con- 
structively in the older colonies along the 
Atlantic. 

But the most notable development, per- 


establishments to comply with the law 
until it is interpreted by the State Labor 
Department! 

An Equal Rights subscriber from Min- 
nesota reports on the proposed 48-hour 
law for women in that State: 

“The bill as introduced was the most 
vicious type that has so far been offered 
in Minnesota. It had the 8-hour day, 48- 
hour week, and prohibited any change of 
schedule. It applied to any laundry, 
hotel or restaurant, manufacturing, me- 
chanical or mercantile establishment, 
telephone, telegraph, express or transpor- 
tation company. 

“A public hearing was held in the Sen- 
ate at which, I should judge, about three 
hundred women attended. 

“The League of Women Voters, the In- 
dustrial Commission and a representative 
of the Labor Party supported the bill from 
the beginning. 

“The Zonta Club of Saint Paul, all of 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs in the State, with one exception, 
the Railway Women’s Organizations and 


Press Comment 


haps, of the Monroe administration was 
the declaration of the world-famous Mon- 


roe Doctrine. From aman of mild nature . 


came this bold declaration which thrilled 
the world with realization that the United 
States, indeed, was a world power, bent 
upon maintaining the integrity of the 
Western Hemisphere against conquest 
and military exploitation by any power 
or group of powers of the Old World. 
The Monroe Doctrine has lived and is re- 
spected throughout the world. That brief 
pronouncement will stand throughout the 
centuries as an imperishable monument 
to James Monroe. 


Discretion in HE deportation 


Deportation of a widow, born 
Troy, N. Y., 


May 4, 1931. from Detroit to a 

instance wherein 
discretion appears to have been lacking. 
Evidently this widowed mother was the 
wife of a citizen of Canada and her mar- 
riage had probably occurred before Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, or she would not have 
lost her standing as a citizen of this 
country. 

While the deportation of undesirable 
aliens should be relentless, unnecessary 
hardships should not be imposed upon 
those who are in no way menacing to the 
welfare of the country. This Detroit 
woman and quartet of children were doing 
no harm in this land and had the mar- 
riage of the woman taken place since 


Canadian city is an 
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Women Oppose Protective Laws 


the Welfare League were united in oppos- 
ing it. 


“The bill passed the House at an eve- 
ning session when 35 members were ab- 
sent. Many amendments were added. The 
limitation per day was stricken out and 
the hours per week were extended to 54 
hours for cities of the first and second 
class and 58 hours for others. Telegraph, 
express and transportation were omitted. 
You see, the sponsors of the legislation 
were perfectly willing to concede to prac- 
tically anything if only they could get 
the bill through. 


“The bill in the amended form then 
came before the Senate the last night of 
the session. Here a last amendment was 
added, striking out the 58-hour regulation 
for smaller towns. This, of course, de- 
stroyed the bill entirely, so the propo- 
nents of the bill moved for indefinite post- 
ponement, but threatened that they would 
again attempt to enforce the 1923 law 
which has already been declared uncon- 
stitutional.” 


1922 she would have retained her citizen- 
ship. The story of her deportation as 
published presents no justification for the 
act. 

The protest of the National Woman’s 
Party should be heeded and that organi- 
zation should persist in its efforts to have 
rectified the wrong that has been done. 
The case should be made prominent 
enough to act as a deterrent to future 
occurrences of the kind. 


Mrs. Larsh’s fb: draw a bill 
Deportation sufficiently broad 
The Sentinel to meet every case 

4 likely to come un- 
de 9 the 
May 4, 1931. 


head intended to be 
affected often ap- 
pears well nigh impossible; and yet it 
would seem that after fumbling a given 
subject repeatedly, Congress might draft 
a statute which would compel the depart- 
ments to give the benefit of the doubt in 
the direction intended, rather than in the 
reverse order. 

For years, now, successive bills or 
amendments have been introduced and 
occasionally passed, with the aim of mak- 
ing on the one hand the status of Ameri- 
can-born women in international affairs 
more nearly compatible with their status 
as voters under the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment, and on the other rendering the imi- 
gration and deportation acts more hu- 
mane and rational. 

As the law now stands, an American 
woman marrying a national of another 
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country remains an American citizen un- 
less she elects otherwise; yet there has 
just been deported from Detroit into 
Canada the native-American wife of a 
Canadian citizen who recently died on the 
American side. It is held that because 
she was married under the old law which 
gave the wife her husband’s nationality 
whether she wished it or not, this widow 
is a Canadian and cannot be allowed to 
remain in her native land. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party, has called upon 
the Department of Labor for a further 
investigation of the case. As stated by 
her to the press, Mrs. Lillian Larsh, the 
deported widow, has a sister in Michigan, 
but no relatives in Ontario, to which 
province she and her children were de- 
ported without funds. 

On the face of the evidence, it would 
appear that the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in this instance has been 
that this native American in her widow- 
hood was deemed likely to become a public 
charge in this country and so was shipped 
over to Canada—let what might happen 
to her there. And yet we pride ourselves 
on our wealth, on the one hand, and our 
Christianity on the other! 


S. A. Thou- 

e sands of wom- 

en to be turned out 

of night work. Em- 

ployers and trade 

unionists combine 
to “throw the women overboard !” 

The Christian Science Monitor of Janu- 
ary 27 reports that Mr. Sloan, the presi- 
dent of the Cotton Textile Institutes, an- 
nounced on January 26 that “66 Georgia 
cotton mills with 2,000,000 spindles have 
subscribed to the recommendation that 
night work for women and minors under 
18 be discontinued. Mr. Sloan said the 
step is taken as one means of correcting 
the causes of depression. “The true cause 
of our exceptional difficulty since the late 
war is over-capacity and especially the 
tendency to keep capacity practically 


The Open Door 


International News 
London, England, 
March, 1931. 


Higher Status in Quebec 

OW the United States Department of 

Commerce is taking an interest in 
the status of women in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, for it recently announced 
the act of the Provincial Legislature 
which granted important civil and judi- 
cial right to the women of Quebec. 

These new rights “allow” married 
women to control their own wages and to 
administer their property. The enactment 
of these laws places the women of Quebec 
on equality with Canadian women of other 
provinces, but they are still denied the 
right of voting in provincial elections, 


doubled by running night and day,” he 
said. 

“Mr. Sloan said mills representing 7314 
per cent. of the total spindleage of the 
United States . . . have endorsed this 
policy.” 

Industrial and Labor Information 
(I. L. O.) for November 24, 1930, reports 
that the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica at their convention supported the bar- 
ring of night work to women. 


Here we see the real motives behind the 
so-called “protection” of women in all 
their crudity. Women are to be forced 
into unemployment so that men may be 
employed. 

“The causes of depression” are to be cor- 
rected by depressing women to the point 
of starvation if need be. For, in the minds 
of many people, the unemployment of 
women does not count. We think other- 
wise. The unemployment of a woman is 
every whit as serious as the unemploy- 
ment of a man. She, too, has the right 
to earn and to eat her daily bread. Our 
affiliated society, the National Woman’s 
Party, is putting up a splendid fight on 
this question. We wish them success in 
this difficult battle for the exploited work- 
ing woman. 


Aliens Who Are ECAUSE orf 


Not Aliens legal technicali- 

Courier-Journal ties an American- 

Louisville, Ky born woman and 

May 5, 1981. her four children 


were forced across 
the border at De- 
troit last week and henceforth must live 
among strangers and be the object of their 
charity. It it not a case of the law being 
an ass, as it not infrequently is in mat- 
ters relating to immigration, but the un- 
discriminating application of the law, or 
rather of recent deportation orders. 


Last Thursday Mrs. Lillian Larsh, the 
widow of a Canadian, was caught in the 
alien round-up that is being conducted by 
Department of Labor agents. Though a 
native of Michigan, she was told she must 


Feminist Notes 


though they have the franchise for 
Dominion elections. 


Women State Officers 
PPARENTLY Kentucky is the lead- 
ing Feministic State of this country, 
at least in choosing women as State offi- 
cers. It now boasts of two. Ella Lewis is 
Kentucky’s Secretary of State and Emma 
Guy Cromwell is Kentucky’s State Treas- 
urer. 

Then for four years, Katherine Langley 
was Congresswoman from Kentucky. She 
was defeated in the last election. 

Six other women are serving as State 


Equal Rights 


leave at once for the home of her late 
husband. She was informed that she and 
her four children, who had lived all their 
lives in the United States, were aliens, 
and as such must get out. She was 
allowed twenty-four hours to depart and 
as a result was forced to give away her 
household goods. With only $1.50 re- 
ceived from the sale of a stove, she was 
thrust upon an alien community to be 
a charge of that community. 

Strictly speaking, Mrs. Larsh was a 
Canadian. Until recently a woman’s na- 
tionality was that of her husband. The 
present law rectifies this, and an Ameri- 
can woman does not have to give up her 
citizenship upon her marriage to a for- 
eigner. But Mrs. Larsh was married 
several years ago. Had she just been 
married she would not be subject to de- 
portation. 

Certainly an injustice has been done. 
It would seem that the Labor Department 
has been over-zealous in deporting aliens. 
But who are aliens? The woman sent off 
to Canada last Friday was not. 

The National Woman’s Party has 
rallied to the support of this destitute 
native of Michigan. It has demanded a 
reopening of the case, asking for justice 
instead of legal technicalities. It has pro- 
tested that aliens, when deported, must 
be aliens, not native-born Americans. 

Strict application of an old law that 
is now antiquated may be legal, but in the 
case of Mrs. Larsh it is both unjust and 
cruel. 


New York Herald, LTHOUGH 
Paris Edition, born in the 
May 3, 1981, United States, Mrs. 
Paris, France. Lillian Larsh, a 
destitute widow 
with four children, 
was ordered deported as an undesirable 
alien today by the immigration bureau. 
Mrs. Larsh lost her citizenship when she 
married a Canadian, who died recently. 
The National Woman’s Party has reg- 
istered a protest. The woman is to be 
deported across the border from Detroit. 


officials. They are Marguerite P. Baca, 
Secretary of State of New Mexico; Mrs. 
C. E. Coyne, Secretary of State of South 
Dakota; Jane Y. McCallum, Secretary of 
State of Texas; Berta E. Baker, State 
Treasurer of North Dakota, and Miss 
Grosjean, Secretary of State of Louisiana. 


Doctor of Divinity 
LASGOW UNIVERSITY has award- 
ed an honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity to Maude Royden, the well-known 
preacher. It is said to be the first time a 
university has conferred such an honor on 
a woman. 
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Edna Millay’s Feminism 

N a beautiful article on Edna St. Vin- 

cent Millay in the New York Herald- 
Tribune Magazine of May 3, Floyd Dell 
tells an incident that again reveals the 
depth and fury of the poet’s Feminism. 

“T remember once idly giving Edna Mil- 
lay a bronze button, one of those which 
were awarded to the women and girls 
who had suffered arrest and imprison- 
ment during the militant suffrage cam- 
paign; it had accidentally passed into my 
possession,” Mr. Dell writes. He referred 
to the bronze pin depicting a jail door 
with.a padlock and chain on it. 

“Tears came into her eyes. ‘I would 
rather have the right to wear this than 
anything I can think of,’ she said.” 

Edna Millay did not participate in the 
National Woman’s Party’s suffrage cam- 
paign, but she has later faced prison or 
other causes in which she believed—jus- 
tice, peace. Then she wrote the beautiful 
sonnet to the Feminist pioneers which 
was read at the dedication of the statue 
of Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton in the United 
States Capitol, a sonnet which must sing 
in the heart of every Feminist as a mag- 
nificent tribute and a challenge. 

This sonnet, Mr. Dell says, was a trib- 
ute to Inez Milholland, “that brave, beau- 
tiful, and gay Feminist leader whose de- 
mand for women’s freedom went far be- 
yond the acquisition of political rights. 
Inez Milholland had been her heroine in 
college days. She was a tradition at Vas- 


News from the Field 


Miss Riegel Speaks 

LLA RIEGEL, legislative chairman of 
the National Woman’s Party for 
Pennsylvania, was guest of honor and 
speaker at a luncheon of the Independent 
Republican Women’s Organization of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, on Friday, May 8. 
The luncheon was held at the home of the 
chairman, Mrs. W. B. Christine. Miss 
Riegel was appointed a Woman’s Party 
delegate to The Hague Conference on the 
Codification of International Law in 1930, 
and last September worked with the Inter- 
American Commission of Women in 
Geneva before the Assembly of the League 
of Nations to secure equality in nation- 
ality. Miss Riegel worked in eighteen 
States for the passage of the Suffrage 
Amendment, and has been most success- 
ful in her work for Equal Rights legisla- 

tion in Pennsylvania. 


Badges Used in Club Play 


RS. W. H. WERTH of Tazewell, Vir- 
ginia, wrote to national headquar- 
ters of the National Woman’s Party some 
time ago and asked for the loan of some 
National Woman’s Party badges to be 


worn in a play given by the Tazewell 


sar, whence she was suspended in shocked 
disapproval, as Edna Millay herself was 
to be—only to become later, as was also 
to happen to Edna Millay, the pride and 
boast of the institution.” 

Mr. Del] also tells significant things 
of her childhood; how her mother had ex- 
pected a boy, and Edna was more often 
Vincent than Edna. Mrs. Millay “brought 
her up like a son—to be self-reliant, fear- 
less, and ambitious.” 

Edna Millay, brought up in that way, 
has helped to make it unnecessary for 
mothers to think of their girls as boys 
when they want to bring them up as “self- 
reliant, fearless, and ambitious,” for be- 
cause of Edna Millay and the National 
Woman's Party and Inez Milholland and 
scores and hundreds of others less emi- 
nent, girls can now be brought up to be 
as independent and courageous as boys. 
Knitting 

NITTING her way across the conti- 

nent behind a yoke of oxen, Mrs. 
Eric Sorenson of Manitoba, Canada, has 
supported her husband by selling her knit 
work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sorenson left their farm 
home near Winnipeg on November 1 and 
started the long trek to St. John, New 
Brunswick. From there they hope to get 
to Europe. The oxen made a few dollars 
for them by pulling stalled automobiles 
out of the snow, but Mrs. Sorenson did 
most of the money-making of the expedi- 
tion. 


Women’s Club. The badges have just been 
returned to Alva Belmont House with the 
following note from Mrs. Werth: 

“Under separate cover I am returning 
the seven badges so kindly loaned the 
Tazewell Women’s Club. We gave our 
third and last performance of the play on 
May 6. The badges added interest to our 
programs and were greatly admired by 
all. It made quite a hit when I impro- 
vised my lines and stated that they were 
worn when the White House was 
picketed.” 


Addresses Headquarters Meeting 
RS. MAX ROTTER of Wisconsin 
was guest of honor and speaker at 

the National Woman’s Party garden 
party on April 17. The subject of the 
afternoon was the deportation of Lillian 
Larsh, American-born widow of a Cana- 
dian, whose case has aroused comment all 
over the country. Mrs. Rotter has been 
active in investigating the deportation, 
and reported on what she has found. 

Burnita Shelton Matthews, chairman of 
the Lawyers’ Council of the Woman’s 
Party, who is also actively interested in 
the case, explained the Woman’s Party 
point of view with regard to it. 
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Jobless Women 
T LEAST one politician recognizes 
that the unemployed includes women. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, vice-chairman of the © 
Democratic National Committee, and for- 
mer Governor of Wyoming, said in a 
speech at Lima, Ohio, on May 5: 

“The millions of unemployed we are 
prone to visualize as a vast army of men 
walking the streets and highways looking 
for work, forgetting that among them are 
unnumbered thousands of women — not 
less than a million, probably.” 


Warrior and Policewoman 
ME. STANISLAS PALEOLOGUE, 
a lieutenant in the Polish Army 
who took part in the defence of Lodz and 
was decorated, is now chief of the Warsaw 
Women Police. There are between fifty 
and sixty policewomen in Poland. 
Mme. Paleologue was aide de camp to 
the chief of the Women’s Legion. 


Versatile Legislator 

ELLIE T. BUSH, Representative 

from Yuma County in the Arizona 
Legislature, is a lawyer, a federally li- 
censed Colorado River ferryboat pilot, 
joint owner, with her husband, of a ferry- 
boat line and a city waterworks, a stock- 
holder in a telephone company which she 
helped organize, mother of a 15-year-old 
son, holder of a teacher’s certificate, and 
“in her spare time” plays tennis and 
dances. There are six other women in the 
Arizona Legislature. 


Emma Wold, authority on nationality 
law and technical advisor to the United 
States delegation at the Conference on the 
Codification of International Law at The 
Hague in 1930, spoke on the nationality 
laws as connected with the deportation . 
case. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, national chair- 
man, whose protest against the deporta- 
tion has been the subject of editorial com- 
ment in leading newspapers over the 
United States, and Muna Lee, director of 
national activities, also made reports on 
the case of Lillian Larsh. 


Lillian Linebarger, chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Branch, and the other 


District officers were hostesses for the 
afternoon. 


Women, Wages and Work 


ARAH M. ALGEO, chairman of the 
Rhode Island Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, is fighting for equal op- 
portunity for women, regardless of mar- 
riage, in her State. In a letter to the 
Povidence Journal, dated May 8, and pub- 
lished May 11, Mrs. Algeo said: 
“It is with extreme anxiety that many 
of our women, especially those of us who 
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are connected with the National Woman’s 
Party, note the attempts being made to 
drive women from their hard-earned jobs. 
Much complaint has been put forth on the 
part of independent citizens on account 
of the action of the State to control the 
City of Providence—the only justification 
being that the city authorities had mis- 
used their newly acquired powers. 

“Is there any more flagrant example of 
this abuse than the present attempt to 
oust married women from City Hall? 
I hope that in their hearings—a procedure 
to which neither they nor any other 
worthy employees should be subjected— 
they will prove that this is an untimely 
and cruel usurpation of their constitu- 
tional rights. City officials should be 
made to show just cause for the removal 
of any employees, especially those of long 
standing. 

“Unemployment, what crimes are being 
committed in thy name! Roads are being 
built badly, beautiful trees and shrubs are 
being cut down, necessary schools are not 
being built and unnecessary jobs are being 
done on starvation wages! To cap the 
climax women are being thrown out of 
night work and day work, too, to give 
place to some individual whose chief claim 
is that he is poor. 

“In a small town in New Hampshire 
they abolished their street lights in the 
name of economy. It occurred to me that 
one hold-up, one assault, one motor acci- 
dent, one fire, one murder would soon 
obliterate the value of such economy. So 
let us try to have light, to preserve our 
sense of fair play, our regard for honesty 
and square dealing regardless of sex in 
this time of stress.” | 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 
Treasurer’s Report 
Laura Berrien, Treasurer 
R. E. Haycock, Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Febru- 

ary 28, 1931, $1,871,083.80. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, March 1, 1931, to May 15, 1931: 


Mrs. Bugenia S. Altman, $1.00 
Miss Hattie Benson, Mich..................0.....000..... 1.00 
Mrs. Wymond H. Bradbury, D. C.................... 10.00 
Mrs. Hazel Taylor Clark, 1.00 
Miss Frances 8. Crosby, D. C.......................... 1.00 
Mrs, John M. Dean, R. 3.00 
Miss Jessie Dell, D. C.................. 50.00 
Mrs. Anna Bartsh Dunne, D. C...................... 3.00 
Mrs. Louise Hammond, Mich............................ 1.00 
Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, a 100.00 
Mrs. William Kent, Calif. (Pledge to Equal 
Miss Mate H. Lewis, D. 1.00 
Miss Marion May, N. Y.........ccccccccccccscscssscessees, 100.00 
Miss Betty W. Mayer, Ill..............................8. 10.00 
Miss Esther B. McLaughlin, N. Y.................... 13.00 
Mrs. Muna Lee de Munoz Marin, 10.00 
Miss Alice Paul, N. J..................... Seceitinedbivesters 25.00 
Mre. Jessie Bliot Perez, D. 1.00 
Mrs. Clarence R. Pierce, D. C........................:. 1.00 
Mrs. Willette Preston, 1.00 
Miss Evelyn F.. Pooke, D. 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth Quigley, D. C.......................... 1.00 
Madame Andre Rieder, London, Eng.............. 8.00 
Mrs. Caroline B. Stephen, D. C........................ 1.00 
Miss Alice B. Venezky, D. C............................ 1.00 
Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio.......................... 11.65 
Miss Elizabeth Woodward, D. C...................... 1.00 
Mise Delphine Zell, 1.00 


District Branch, Headquarters share of dues 
for following members (all in excess of 
25 cents kept by Branch): 


.25 
Miss Mabel B. 
Mrs. James Welton Hayes............................ 25 
25 
Miss Josephine P. 25 
Miss Elizabeth F. 
Miss Margaret Luers, D. C............................ 2.25 


Equal Rights 


Montana Branch, Headquarters share of 
dues for followinm members (all in ex- 
dues for following members (all in ex- 


Mrs. Marjorie EB. Anderson........................... .25 


New York Branch, Headquarters share of 
dues for following members (all in ex- 
cess of 25 cents kept by Branch): 


25 
.25 
.25 
Miss Catherine .25 
25 
Mrs. McCaffery, nee Denning........................ 
25 
.25 
.25 
-25 
Young Women’s 4.00 
Sale of literature............ 8.85 
Refund by Boston Branch................: 49.91 
Total receipts, March 1, 1931, to May 15, 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to 


In the April 4, 1931, issue of Equat Ruiecnuts, in 
the Treasurer’s report from Headquarters, an error 
was made in copying the names. e names begin- 
ning with Miss Eva Ammen, which were listed under 
Colorado, should have been listed under Montana. 
Also in the same list Miss Louise Montfort was given 
credit for only 25 cents, and should have been given 
credit for $2.25, as she subscribed for EquaL RIGHTs. 
The office greatly regrets the error. 


Women Writers Win Prizes 


WO of the prize plums of the 1931 

Pulitzer awards went to women this 
year, and so perhaps the importance of 
these two awards—one for the best novel 
and one for the best play of the year— 
may make up for the lack of proportion 
in number, twelve prizes to men and two 
to women. 

Margaret Ayers Barnes won a prize of 
$1,000 for the best novel with her “Years 
of Grace,” and Susan Glaspell took an 
identical monetary award for her play, 
“Allison’s House,” produced by Eva 
Le Gallienne in her Civil Repertory Thea- 
tre and roundly “panned” by most dra- 
matic critics. 

Mrs. Barnes is the wife of Cecil Barnes, 
a Chicago lawyer, and is the mother of 


three sons. During the past five years, 


she has written a book of short stories, 
“Prevailing Winds,” and three plays, 
“Jenny”; “Dishonored Lady,” in collabo- 
ration with Edward Sheldon; and a 
dramatization of Edith Wharton’s “Age 
of Innocence.” Jane Cowl played “Jenny,” 


and Katherine Cornell starred in “Dis- 
honored Lady.” 


Mrs. Barnes began to write while con- 
valescing from serious injuries suffered 
in an automobile accident in France in 
1926. She says she did her work lying 
flat on her back with her paper on “a 
plaster cast chest.” She was born in Chi- 
cago in 1886 and graduated from Bryn 
Mawr College in 1907. She is a member 
of the Society of Midland Authors, the 
Dramatists’ Guild of the Author’s League 
of America, and the Fortnightly and Fri- 
day Clubs. 


Miss Glaspell is as well known for her 
novels and short stories as for her plays. 
She was born in Davenport, Iowa, in 1882, 
and graduated from Drake University, 
taking post-graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

She began her writing career with 
newspaper work, writing political news 
for a Des Moines paper, then going on to 
Chicago and New York. She wrote three 
novels, “The Glory of the Conquered,” 


“The Visioning,” and “Fidelity” before 
she produced her first play, “Suppressed 
Desires,” on which she collaborated with 
her husband, George Cram Cook, in 1915. 
Since writing her 1931 prize play, she has 
written another novel, “Ambrose Holt and 
Family.” 

She lives in Provincetown and has long 
been identified with the little theatre 
movement through the famous group of 
players in this Cape Cod town, Her other 
works include “Inheritors,”’.1921; “Verge,” 
1922; “The Road to the Temple,” 1926; 
“The Comic Artist,” 1929; in collabora- 
tion with Norman Matson; “Brook 
Evans,” 1920, which became “The Right 
to Love” in the movies; and “Fugitives 
Return” in 1929. 

Her first husband died in 1923, and in 
1925 she married Norman Matson. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS 


600 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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